- Machines Ice Cars | 
Fast! [See Page’ 7] 


acre survey of our lands. Western Conserva- 
ublish an article on our tree farms. Fleet Owner is 


DONIER.SUMMIT of the Sierra Nevada was conquered last month 
by SP Pipe Lines, Inc., with the new pipeline it is laying to carry refined 
petroleum products between the San Francisco Bay Area on the west and 
Reno and Fallon, Nevada, on the east. The work is progressing both 
from west and from east. Honor of going over the top went to the crews 
working up from Donner Lake, conquering the granite slopes which 
blocked the Donner Party of pioneers in 1846. 


OUR PIGGYBACK TRAFFIC, already one of the largest on any rail- 
road in the country, continues to expand. The last of our 150 new and 
larger piggyback cars (described in the June Bulletin) are scheduled to be 
assembled at our Sacramento Genera) Shops sometime this month, re- 
placing some of the older and smaller cars. We now have almost 300 
especially equipped piggyback flat cars in service. 


IN ADDITION to vans of our own trucking subsidiaries, on the west 
coast we are now piggybacking vans of Consolidated Freightways, some 
of them all the way between Los Angeles and Portiand, Other common 
carrier truckers are negotiating with us for piggyback contracts. 


THE LONG-TERM OUTLOOK remains good, because of the continued 
growth in our territory, but a nationwide slowing down of residential 
construction — compared with the spectacular volume of recent years — 
has been a major factor in reducing the number of freight loads we have 
been handling. In recent weeks the decline in carloadings has ranged 
between 4 and 7 per cent, compared with a year ago, 
noticeable mostly in logs and lumber, cement, ores and 
scrap metals. 


ALL ALONG OUR RAILROAD at this season of the 
year communities are conducting their organized, unit- 
ed drives for charity and welfare purposes. Many SP 
men and women are workers in these drives. All SP 
men and women are urged to contribute more than last 
year, because the need is greater. 
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M. G. Smith Retires; 
S.F. Jordan Succeeds 


G. SMITH, general traffic 

* manager, Pacific Motor 

Trucking Company, headquarters 

in San Franciseo, retired August 1 

after 51 years’ service, 47 of them 
with SP, with PMT since 1953. 

Appointed to succeed Smith was 
S. F. Jordan, traffic manager. E. J. 
McSweeney, assistant traffic man- 
ager, replaces Jordan. Moving into 
McSweeney's position was W. N. 
Greenham, assistant to general 
traffic manager, succeeded by R. J. 
Henry, traffic assistant, 

Smith joined SP in 1906 as a 
clerk in the passenger traffic dept. 
The following year he transferred 
to the freight traffic department. 
From 1945 he was assistant to the 
freight traffic manager until his 
transfer to PMT as traffic manager. 

Jordan began his career as a 
clerk with SP on the Coast Divi- 
sion in 1934. He transferred to 
PMT four years later and ad- 
vanced through positions of chief 
clerk, traveling agent, assistant 
manager of equipment, office engi- 
neer and Central District superin- 
tendent before being appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager in 
1953 and traffic manager in 1955. 


He is the third successive gen~ 
M, G, SMITH 8. F. JORDAN 


sat ee 


THE CITY OF WOODBURN, Oregon, re- 
cently set aside a apecial park for our 
retired steam locomotive No. 1785. Joe 
Serres, left, farmer-steam enthusiast, 
hooked his historic steam threshing ma- 
shine ta ald 7785's whistle so Portland 
Division Superintendent L. R. Smith, sec- 
end from right, could demonstrate 
whistle signals at the dedication cere- 
mony. Mayor T. L. Workman, in check- 
ered shirt, accepted from Bernal 5. 
Quayle, our Northern District PT&PR 
Mgr, a bronze plaque for the locomotive. 
Bohind Mayor Workman: State Repre- 
sentative Winton J. Hunt, master of 
ceremonies, Right: Eugene F, Stoller, 
co-publisher of the Independent and key 
leader in the project. 


eration of Jordans to work for 
Southern Pacific. His grandfather 
worked on the Central Pacific (our 
original parent company) and his 
father, J. J. Jordan, was Coast 
Division superintendent until his 
retirement last year. 
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Clean Cars Can 
Help Everyone 


oy WAS supposed to go out with 
the rest of the cars in a freight 
train tonight, but now I can’t go! 
And why? Im stuck here on a 
cleaning track, and it may be three 
days before I can get away.” 


So says the sad-eyed box car, 
pictured here and also on the cover 
of an attractive new folder pre- 
pared in our Advertising Depart- 
ment. The picture illustrates the 
Clean Car Campaign in which our 
Operating and Freight Traffic De- 
partments are joining hands, ask- 
ing the cooperation of all receivers 
of freight on our railroad. 


Could Add 1,000 Cars 


Qur cleaning of dirty freight cars 
costs us — and our shippers — 
about 125,000 box car days a year. 
This is costly to shippers because 
it reduces the available supply of 
cars by about 1,000. 


Says W. G. Peoples, our vice- 
president system freight traffic, in 
a letter addressed to all our freight 
patrons: “Zf all freight cars were 
unloaded promptly and released in 
clean condition, there seldom 
would be a freight car shortage — 
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Dear Str.... 


ECENTLY it was my good 

fortune to observe one of 
your new DF hydra - cushion 
underframe cars in Kansas 
City. It was a most excellent 
car and I noted the contents, 
which in this instance happened 
to be canned goods from the 
West Coast, were coming out of 
the car in perfect condition. 

T thought you might be inter~ 
ested in this report as 1 know 
something of the time and effort 
expended by the Southern Pa- 
cific in perfecting the hydra- 
cushion equipment. 

This equipment is without 
guestion a forward step in the 
never ending program of more 
fully protecting rail shipments 
from damage, 


ERNEST OLSON 


Asst. to Vice-Pres.-Operation 
St. Louis-S.F. Railway Co. 


even during the peak loading sea- 
son,” 

” And as the pictured box car said: 
“I’m about as mad as the car in- 
spector was when he saw the con- 
dition I’m in. He said that maybe 
the men who unloaded me and left 
debris and dunnage lying didn’t 
realize I would be tied up from one 
to three days on the cleaning track 
before I am usable again — and 
that someone could get hurt by the 
steel tie-down straps that were left 
dangling out of my doors when I 
was moved. 

“T sure wish I was on the main 
line deing a good job for our ship- 
pers.” 

We agree, heartily, with what 
the box car said. 
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“Ha” Vaccine 
To Ge rbvatatle 


| EPORTS are current that an 

epidemic of Asian influenza is 
likely to sweep soon over much of 
our nation. In view of these re- 
ports, the Southern Pacific Hospital 
Department has made arrange- 
ments to obtain supplies of the 
new influenza vaccines as they are 
released for civilian use, 

The vaccines at first will be ob- 
tainable in only a limited supply. 
They will be made available, at a 
cost somewhat under $1.00, to our 
employes who desire inoculations 
as a possible protection. 

Those who are in the area of our 
General Hospital in San Francisco 
may apply for vaceine through the 
General Hospital; but we suggest 
that those of you in other com- 
munities apply through your local 
Southern Pacific doctor. It is ex- 
pected that drug manufacturers 
producing the vaccines will allo- 
cate them to communities in 
amounts relative to size of popula- 
tions. 

Manufacturers are operating 24 
hours a day to produce supplies 
adequate for the population. Al- 
though the demand is expected to 
far outstrip the supply, at first, 
please be assured that your Hos- 
pital Department will be doing all 
in its power to obtain increasing 
amounts of the vaccines until all of 
the employes requesting inocula- 
tion have been supplied. 

The disease runs its course in 
about five days, bringing severe 
headaches, nausea, painful mus- 
cles, sore throat, rasping cough, 
shaking chills, and high fever. 
Most cases are described as “mild,” 
but sometimes complications set in 
and produce more serious effects. 
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Although these vaccines have 
not been tested by us, they are 
already being used in the armed 
services, whose reports on their 
effectiveness are reassuring. 

When supplies of the vaccines 
become more readily available, 
notice will be in “The Bulletin.” 

By Vance M, Srrancz, M.D. 
Chief Surgeon 


D. J. Russell Wins 
Top Defense Award 


TP)ONALD J. RUSSELL, presi- 
4 dent of our company, has 
been selected to receive the eighth 
annual National Defense Trans- 
portation Association’s Award as 
“the person who has made the 
most outstanding contribution in 
the preceding year to the solution 
of emergency transportation prob- 
lems affecting National Defense.” 

Formal presentation will be at 
the association’s annual dinner in 
Washington, D.C., November 21. 

The NDTA is a military~civilian 
group of transportation leaders 
whose annual award was estab- 
lished in the interest of promoting 
transportation preparedness. The 
joint transportation committee of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff selects 
the annual winner. 

Previous winners of the award 
include Donald W. Douglas, 1956, 
for his continuing contribution to 
military and civilian transporta- 
tion; Charles H. Weaver, 1955, for 
the design and construction of the 
nuclear power plant for the sub- 
marine NAUTILUS; L. B. DeLong, 
1954, for the DeLong Dock, which 
made possible the off-shore radar 
islands for continental defense; 
W.F. Gibbs, 1953, designer of the 
S. S. UNITED STATES; and Igor 
Sikorsky, 1952, for pioneering 
work in helicopter design, 


New Chart Helps Keep Track 
Of Our Busy Motive Power 


OME 900 main line freight 

diesel locomotive units operate 
on Pacific Lines in the average 
day. The problem of shifting them 
about so that the right number of 
units will be available at each en- 
gine terminal to power trains is a 
problem that has long bothered 
Frank Lance, chief clerk in the 
Power and Fuel Bureau of our 
Operating Department. 

Although Lance receives wire 
reports each morning as to loca- 
tion and condition of all units at 
6 a.m., there has until now been 
no easy way for him to show at 
a glance just what the situation is. 
He has found the handful of re- 
ports to be awkward to shuffle 
through and to summarize for 
guidance of operating officers. 

So he conceived the idea of hav- 
ing an illuminated chart made to 
give a visual summary to anyone 
walking through the doorway. 


“Now we can see where they are!" says Frank 
Lance, left, explaining his new diesel chart to 
Goorge E. Moss, assistant superintendent of 
communications. Frank doesn't really need to 
explain. The chart was designed and wired— 
according to his specifications—by the Com. 
munications Department. West Oakland Stores 
Mill built it—and did a beautiful job. 


G. E. Moss, assistant superin- i 
tendent of communications, agreed 
it could be done. John Clyde, su- 
pervisor of communications opera- 
tions, drew the map and laid out 
the general design. West Oakland 
men — of the Stores Mill and the : 
Communications Department — i 
built and wired the handsome map 
which now covers a large part of 
Frank Lance's office wall. 


ICC Authorizes 
Partial Relief 


AID the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last month: 

“The railroads need additional 
revenues to keep them in sound i 
financial condition, and to com- 
pensate them for additional oper- 
ating expenses, principally in the 
form of increased wages and pay- 
roll taxes, the increased cost of 
materials and supplies, and in- 
creased interest charges.” 4 


This was the wording used when 
the ICC authorized nation - wide 
freight rate increases (averaging 
about 7 per cent for Western rail- 
roads) subject to specified excep- 
tions and hold-downs, effective 
August 26, 

With the interim increases 
granted last winter, the total in- 
crease for Western railroads is : 
about 12 per cent, but it is still far | 
short of what was asked for and is t 
needed. 

The ICC rate increases usually 
are matched by intrastate jucreases 
granted by state regulatory bodies, 
but California has not yet matched } 
the ICC’s 1956 increases. 
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CANTALOUPES SNOW-ICED FOR 


PF E Protects Perishables 9% Coons ter pose 8 


On Long Rides to Market 


N Cincinnati, a man and his wife 

share a chilled cantaloupe for 
breakfast, 

“Is it good, dear?” she asks. 

“Sure is!” He spoons out a por- 
tion of the golden-red meat. 
“Where'd it come from?” 

“¥rieberg’s Market, where else?” 

“No, no. I mean, where was it 
grown? Surely not in Frieberg’s 
back yard!” 

“Oh. Out west somewhere, I 
guess. I never really thought 
about it.” 

“Well, it’s quite something to 
think about!” 

That cantaloupe (or one just like 
it) was still warm on the vine in 
a field of the San Joaquin Valley 
just seven days before — three- 
fourths of a nation away. 

How the melon traveled from 
the vine in California to the dining 
table in Ohio is a fascinating story. 
It has mostly to do with Pacific 
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Fruit Express Company; and we'd 
like to tell you about it. 

The Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
pany, jointly owned by Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific, has been 
in business half a century and now 
has about 36,500 refrigerator cars. 
This is the largest single owner- 
ship in the country and constitutes 
about 30 per cent of the nation’s 
fleet of refrigerator cars. 

More and more of the fleet is be- 
coming mechanically refrigerated, 
and many of the processes of serv- 
icing the cars have been mechan- 
ized in recent years to improve 
and speed PFE’s service to ship- 
pers. 

For our meion story, let’s go to 
Huron, a cantaloupe center lo- 
cated on the Coalinga branch of 
our San Joaquin Division. 

In the fields here, happy-go- 
lucky melon pickers sing old 
Mexican songs as they stoop to 
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Picking... 


harvest the ripening cantaloupes 
from the vines and place them in- 
side a bulk truck - trailer along- 
side. 

When the melon trailer is full, 
it moves to a packing plant nearby, 
where, still warm from the field, 
the cantaloupes are graded accord- 
ing to size, and packed carefully 
into wooden crates. 


The pungent musk smell of the 
melon fills the air. 


Waiting outside the loading 
platform is a line-up of P.F.E. re- 
frigerator (reefer) cars. 


The crated cantaloupes are load- 
ed into the PFE cars—288 crates 
to a reefer—and braced firmly 
according to specifications, A mo- 
bile icing machine is driven to the 
open doors of the reefer, and the 
melons are “top-iced” for quick 
cooling. (See picture at top of 
page 7.) 

A worker accomplishes this by 


shooting a fine spray of snow-ice 
over the crates through a hose. 
This is done to draw the field heat 
from the melons. 


Other pre-cooling processes are 
being used for many perishables — 
such as vacuum pre-cooling, and 
studies are now under way looking 
toward adapting some such method 
to the pre-cooling of cantaloupes. 
In the meantime, mainstay for 
cantaloupes — in pre-cooling and 
in transit — still is ice. 


As each reefer is filled with the 
fruit, the car is set aside until the 
end of the day when the car moves 
in a complete train. At day’s end 
the “cantaloupe caravan” leaves 
Huron and moves across the valley 
floor to be lined up at the PFE 
75-car length icing platform at 
Fresno. 

Next to the icing platform stands 
the PFE ice plant. A far cry from 
the old-fashioned neighborhood 
‘Gce-house,” this clean-as-a-needle 
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ice plant at Fresno goes in for ice 
manufacturing in a large way. 

Blocks of ice weighing 300 
pounds each are made here at the 
rate of 642 tons a day. 

These Paul Bunyan ice cubes 
are frozen within 36 hours in deep 
steel ‘ice trays,” ten at a time. 

When the ice is “done,” the trays 
are lifted from freezing compart- 
ments by overhead cranes and 
dunked in water to loosen the ice 
from the metal. Then the cakes 
are propelled through openings 
into the daily storage room, where 
PFE icemen line them up end on 
end, or put them on a conveyor 
belt leading to the car icing plat- 
form outside. 

It’s cold in the cavernous cham- 
bers of the storage room-—28 or 29 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The icemen wear wool jackets, 
gloves, and heavy boots; and to 
protect their feet from the slippery 
ice cakes, they wear foot guards 
made of heavy aluminum and rub- 


Loading... 
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ber with steel spikes to keep them 
from slipping. 

Hanging on the wall is a sign 
reading: “That block of ice is big- 
ger and tougher than you. Watch 
it. Safety First.” 

Wielding their curved ice tongs 
skillfully, the men handle the 
cumbersome ice as though it were 
no trick at all. They move like 
shadows among the huge milk- 
white ice cakes. 

The Fresno ice plant has storage 
space for 40,000 tons of ice—600 
tons in the daily storage room and 
the rest in a vast permanent stor- 
age room upstairs. 


To Icing Machine 


A conveyor chain in the daily 
storage room carries the ice cakes 
in single file from inside to the 
outside and up to the car icing 
platform where the reefer cars of 
eantaloupes are waiting. 

The ice cakes are conveyed to 
the deck of the icing platform and 
to the car icing machine. 

Like a prehistoric monster at 
dinner, the icing machine gobbles 
up the huge cakes of ice, breaks 
them up to proper size in its 
crusher with a roar, and shoots 
the ice-hunks through its hollow 
arms into the open hatches of the 
adjacent reefers. 

Each reefer can hold more than 
10,000 pounds of ice in its bunkers, 
or ice tanks, located at each end 
of the car. 

When a bunker is filled with ice 
(in fleeting seconds), icemen 
standing atop the PFE reefers 
“bar” the ice with long steel- 
tipped prongs until it settles. Then 
they close and fasten the hatches. 

And the cantaloupes, now in 
what is actually an icebox on 
wheels, are ready to move. 
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lee chunks cascade from ice machine into 
bunkers of adjecent refrigerator cars as Otto 
Thomas, Ice machine operator-foreman, Rose- 
ville, making the job look easy, manipulates 
necessary tavers and watches the ice hatches. 


Ice alone can cool perishables in 
the cars to an average of 40 de- 
grees F. When salt is added (com- 
monly used when tree fruits are 
shipped) the temperature is low- 
ered. The more salt added, the 
lower the temperature sinks. 

Sometimes—depending upon the 
commodity being shipped—the 
reefers are merely ventilated by 
admitting outside air to the lading 
compartment through hatch open- 
ings in the car roof, sometimes 
under the forced draft of fans. The 
cars are so designed that the air 
circulates completely around and 
under the load. 

Some shipments require heat in- 
stead of refrigeration, during cold 
weather. A special type of thermo- 
statically controlled heater is used 
by PFE for this purpose. It is 
lowered into the empty ice tank 
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compartment of the reefer to 
warm the circulating air. 

PFE is shipping increasing 
amounts of frozen foods also, since 
the company entered the mechani- 
cal refrigeration field in 1953. All 
the mechanical refrigerator cars 
used by PFE have been built in 
PFE shops at Roseville. 

Mechanical refrigeration shows 
promise of being adaptable also to 
the protection of fruits and vege- 
tables, now protected chiefly by ice, 
and the Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
pany is keeping in the forefront of 
studies looking toward such devel- 
opments, 

In its various ice manufacturing 
plants, PFE produces approxi- 
mately a cool million tons of ice 
annually. On the Southern Pacific 
lines, these plants are located at 
Fresno, Roseville, Los Angeles, 
Colton, Tucson, Bakersfield, Mo- 
desto, Sparks, and at the joint 
station with UP, at Ogden, 


Two-armed icing machine at Fresno rides_on 
rails atop icing deck at reefer car height. The 
ice cakes are carried into the icing machine 
by conveyor chain and are broken up by a 
many-pronged device before being fed into 
reefer car bunkers. 
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The Roseville plant, largest in 
the world, has a daily manufactur- 
ing capacity of 1,150 tons of ice, 
with storage for an additional 48,- 
000 tons to carry it over periods of 
peak demand. 

In addition to manufacturing 
this heavy tonnage of ice, PFE also 
purchases ice at many points 
across the nation. This is usually 
handled under contract with com- 
mercial ice producers and amounts 
to another million tons annually. 

The PFE cars are kept busy the 
year around. When bleak winter 
skies cover the eastern states, a 
beneficent sun is beaming upon 
the lush valleys of San Joaquin, 
Salinas, Imperial, Coachella, Yuma 
and Salt River, and other fertile 
areas of the west. 


Twelve months of the year, hun- 
dreds of thousands of carloads of 
cantaloupes, potatoes, grapes, let- 
tuce, vegetables, tree fruits, citrus, 
frozen foods and other good things 
to eat are fanning out from the 
west in PFE cars to all parts of our 
country. 


Fresh fruits and vegetables, by 
their very nature, generally re- 
quire harvesting in a short critical 
period near their maturity. Most 
of them cannot stand much, if any, 
storage. 


This need for speed in harvest- 
ing requires advance preparation 
—the gathering of cars and their 
movement to the anticipated 
points of demand in suitable vol- 
ume to take care of the business 
when it is ready to move, 


Vagaries of the market are such 
that there is often an irregular de- 
mand for perishables. Prices for 
a certain commodity may vary 
considerably from city to city 
throughout the nation on any 
given day. 
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George Karacas {center), iceman at Roseville 
PFE ice plant, demonstrates skill and agility 
required to handle the slippery 300-pound ice 
cakes. To protect his feet, George wears 
specially - constructed, anti - slip safety shoes. 


Out of this situation has devel- 
oped the system of shipping “roll- 
ers’—cars moving from ‘shipping 
point without a known sale, in 
anticipation of developing a profit- 
able “landing spot” for the ship- 
ment while it is still en route. 


For example, one of the reefers 
of cantaloupes waiting at Fresno 
may be billed by a shipper (let’s 
call him Mr. Bottecillo) to Kansas 
City, just to get it rolling. He 
hasn’t sold his melons to anyone, 
yet. 


The cantaloupe train leaves 
Fresno at noon and heads for 
Roseville where Mr. Bottecillo’s 
reefer is re-iced, inspected, 
switched and made part of a reefer 
train heading over the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. 

Meanwhile, Bottecillo has been 
busy on the telephone, checking 
cantaloupe market prices in Kan- 
sas City, Chicago, Philadelphia 
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includes (i-r) John 
Low, chief clark; Virginia Giolitti, stenog- 
tapher; Chat Martin, diversion clerk; and Bob 
Torassa, district agent. 


and other eastern and mid-west 
cities. 

His melons remain cool in the 
reefer as the train crosses the Ne- 
vada flatlands under a blazing 
September sun. 

Mr. Bottecillo finds that he can 
get a better price for his canta- 
loupes in Springfield, Ill., than he 
can in Kansas City. 

He calls the PFE District Agent 
in Fresno and asks him where the 
Botiecillo shipment is now. 

The diversion clerk checks. In 
a matter of minutes he calls Botte- 
cillo to tell him just where his 
ear is (nearing Ogden) and when 
it should arrive at the interchange 
paint, : 

This is called “passing advice”?— 
telling a customer which part of 
the country his shipment is pass- 
ing at the time he asks. This 
knowledge is of inestimable value 
to the shipping fraternity and they 
cannot market wisely without it. 

“Okay,” Mr. Bottecillo says, “I 
want my cantaloupes diverted 
from Kansas City to Springfield. 
Market there looks good.” 
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“We'll take care of it,” the clerk 
assures the shipper. 

The car of melons belonging to 
Mr. Bottecillo is re-iced, and sent 
on its way toward Springfield. 

PFE’s diversion service, which 
permits the shipper to change the 
destination, consignee, name of 
shipper, type of service, and in 
fact almost anything about the car 
except the commodity itself, is 
rated by shippers as the finest in 
the country. 

On a total of 385,489 carloads 
originating on PFE contract lines 
in 1956 (in refrigerator cars), 784,~ 
153 diversions were handled, indi- 
cating the use made of this service 
by shippers. 

One morning, five days after Mr. 
Bottecillo’s melons have left Fres- 
no, he is again on the telephone, 
speaking to the District Agent’s 
office. “There’s a rise in the mar- 
ket at Cincy,” Bottecillo says, “ean 
Ihave my melons diverted again?” 

The diversion clerk finds out 
where Bottecillo’s melons are now 
and tells the shipper that yes, in- 
deed, it would be possible to divert 
the melons again. 

Two days later the shipment 
reaches Cincinnati. 

Mr. Bottecillo’s reefer of canta- 
loupes, after twice being diverted 
and several times being iced, ar- 
rives at its final destination one 
week after being picked in the 
sunny fields of Huron. 

Mr. Bottecillo is a happy man. 
He got the best price possible for 
his cantaloupes. 

And the Cincinnati couple who 
do their shopping at Frieberg’s en- 
joey the fresh, firm melon that 
came to their breakfast table from 
“out west somewhere” — courtesy 
of Pacific Fruit Express Company. 
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Linguist Lends 
“Vatented “fongue 


OHN S, MACHADO, time card 

elerk at our Bayshore Shops, is 
usually a quiet man, but he can 
speak in five languages. 

His inability to understand Eng- 
lish when he arrived from the 
Azores in 1916 got him into diffi- 
culties when he was hospitalized 
with typhoid fever—after causing 
the entire ship to be quarantined 
~—-so he decided to become a jan- 
guage expert. 

At the age of 13 he entered the 
first grade in San Francisco public 
schools, and eight years later he 
had paid his own way through 
graduation from high school in 
Merced, and knew five languages. 

In 1926 he went to work for us 
at Bayshore. He has been espe- 
cially helpful interpreting for for- 
eign born workers who have diffi- 
culty with our language. 

John always has wished that he 
could have a job making things 
with his hands, instead of handling 
time cards. So at home he has 
acquired a shop of his own, where 
he is now making a boy-sized 
automobile with hydraulic drive 
for his youngest son, Paul, 

In some ways John S. envies his 
oldest son, John D., recently back 
from the army, who is an elec- 
trician apprentice at the shops. 

“But I suppose,” says John S. 
wistfully, “that it’s probably too 
late now for me to change jobs.” 

People whom John S. has helped 
to understand our language and 
become better Americans, and bet- 
ter railroaders, are glad that he 
has been right where he is—handy 
behind his centrally located time 
card window. 
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JOHN 5S. MACHADO 
“Here’s your card, sir!” 


Tnatu- pbid. 
Sy rbute 


OCOMOTIVE Firemen A, D. 
Moore and E. L. Smith of 
Tucson Division, riding by 
automobile between Gila and 
Yuma one night recently, no- 
ticed the glow of an overheated 
journal bearing near the mid- 
dle of a passing freight train. 
They lit a flare and signaled 
to the conductor in the ap- 
proaching caboose. When the 
train halted, they picked up a 
member of the train crew and 
rushed him to the scene of the 
trouble, and then drove on to 
explain the difficulty to the 
engineer. 
“Best hot-box-protection-by- 
automobile I’ve ever had,” di 
clared Conductor Ray Spele 
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These men in the dispatcher's office of the SDBAE at San Diego probably have in their minds 
a picture of the so-catied “impossible railroad shown in the background, as they prepare for 
departure of a train soon to be on that rugged track. Standing, leff to right, are Jerry 
L. Green, trainmester, and Cari M. Eichenlaub, superintendent. Seated, Gerald J. Wolfe, train- 
master's clerk, and Albert A. Wyttenbach, telegzapher. The background scene is a portion of 
the Carriso Gorge, through which men once declared construction of a railroad was impossible. 


IFTY years ago this month, 
September, 1907, the first spike 
was driven on an “impossible” 
railroad, now the San Diego & 
Arizona Eastern, a wholly owned 
part of our Southern Pacific. 
Head man at the scene of opera- 
tions is Superintendent Carl M. 
Kichenlaub, born in San Diego and 
forever in love with his city. Asa 
poy he hunted rabbits on Otay 
mesa across the border in Mexico, 
and looked down from the mesa 
to watch herds of wild horses dig- 
ging for water in the stream bed 
near which the track now runs, 
The San Diego & Arizona East- 
ern owns a subsidiary, the Tijuana 
& Tecate Railway, which has title 
to a 44.4-mile portion of track in 
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Mexico, Combined, they give us 
an international route running 
from San Diego southward across 
the border into Baja California, 
and climbing back again through 
a wild world of rocks to Tierra Del 
Sol at 3,660 feet elevation, then 
through tunnels and over trestles 
clinging to the side of spectacular 
Carriso Gorge, and down through 
a gray desert into the green Im- 
perial Valley, which is below sea 
level. 

The main line, between San 
Diego and Ei Centro, including the 
Tijuana & Tecate, is 147.5 miles 
long, “Shortest and fastest rail 
route east from San Diego,” as 
Willard D. Keller, traffic manager, 
points out. “Fhrough rates are ap- 
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plicable.” Eastward from El Cen- 
tro in Imperial Valley, train oper- 
ations are handled by Southern 
Pacific. 

The San Diego & Arizona East- 
ern was one of the last pieces of 
heavy railroad construction in the 
United States, and one of the most 
difficult railroads to build. It is also 
one of the most spectacular, espe- 
cially in late winter or eerly spring 
when the fields of Mexico are 
bright green and sprinkled with 
wildflowers. 

Let’s Ride a Freight! 

Let’s imagine we are boarding a 
train for a ride over this amazing 
route in spring when the country 
is at its best. It will be a freight 
train, because all through passen-~ 
ger service was abandoned in Jan- 
uary, 1951. Fast highways drained 
away the passenger traffic. 

The early morning sun bright- 
ens the last poinsettias still bloom- 
ing beside the San Diego yard of- 
fice as a switch engine makes up 
our train. (The railroad operates 
one 900- horsepower, three 660- 
horsepower and four 1,600-horse- 
power locomotives leased from 
SP.) . 

Engineer Ed M. Marshall eases 
the throttle open and we are on 
our way! 
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Beyond a framework of poinsettias we seo 
a switch engine making up our freight train. 


For a while we will have easy, 
almost level running, with a rul- 
ing grade of 1.4 per cent to be ex- 
pected later as we climb over the 
mountains. (Coming back it would 
be tougher, as much as 2.2 per cent 
in some places.) 


As we head southward at 20 
miles an hour, then step up to 30, 
we see a number of industrial 
plants, including large aircraft 
factories, sprawled on the flat 
lands stretching between us and 
the coast. 


In the outskirts of National City 
the friendly hooting of our engine 
warns automobiles to stop short of 
the crossings. At one point, chil- 
dren are too close to the track for 
Engineer Marshall’s peace of mind. 
He keeps his hand on the brake 
until they move back—and he 
makes a mental note to notify their 
parents that railroads are no place 
for playing! 


Our wheels clatter over the 
Chula Vista crossing. 


The Chula Vista branch of the 
SD&AE is one of several branches 
fingering out into the neighboring 
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Customs Inspector J. T. Hicks, feft, watches as 
B. D. Cornell, felegrapher-clerk, seals a car 
before it crosses ihe border into Mexico. 
industrial and agricultural areas. 
These branches are mostly the re- 
mains of three railroads which al- 
ready were in existence 50 years 
ago ~~ the Coronado Railroad, 
which ran around San Diego Bay 
to Coronado; the National City and 
Otay Railway, which ran from San 
Diego to Otay and on to San 
Ysidro at the international border; 
and the San Diego and Cuyamaca 
Eastern, which ran to Foster near 
where the San Vicente dam is now 
located. 


To Provide Direct Link 
The new railroad was not in- 


tended to compete with these local 
lines, but to provide a direct rail- 
road to the east. Those three rail- 
roads, which were only local car- 
riers, were taken in later as branch 
lines of the present company. 
Growing Rapidly 

The area stretching out for miles 
in all landward directions from 
San Diego—with its half million 
people — is growing rapidly in 
population and industry. At the 
harbor--dredged in World War II 
to handle ships of any size—a 
$10,000,000 pier and transit shed 
project is under way. A huge oil 
refinery in prospect is expected to 
reduce the present oil price differ- 
ential, and thus encourage more 
ships to fuel at San Diego. 

The ocean-going freighters bring 
such important loads as phos- 
phates from Finland and Norway, 
to be hauled over into Imperial 
Valley by the SD&AE and used as 
fertilizers. Outbound, the ships 
take cotton hauled by the SD&AE 
out of Imperial Valley, mostly 
from the Mexicali area. 


We Serve Many 

The Naval Air Station at North 
Island is served exclusively by the 
SD&AE, Extensions of track on the 
El Cajon branch are contemplated 
by the SD&AE to serve various 
plants and new industrial areas, 
Celery, citrus and other perishables 
are raised along the Chula Vista 
branch, and hauled by this rail- 


Beyond the fence is another country. We'll take you there in the columns of your magazine 
next month as we continue our side toward Imperial Valley on an SD&AE freight train. 


road. A large plant for making 
salt from sea water is located on 
that branch. 

This morning, our train has nine 
cars of construction steel to set out 
at San Ysidro. After making the 
setout we stop short of the steel 
gate which blocks our track at the 
international border. There our 
ears are inspected and sealed un- 
der direction of J. T. Hicks, cus- 
toms inspector, before the gate is 
swung open and we cross into 
Mexico. 

The gate is closed and locked 
behind us. 

(Next month, in the Bulletin, 
our ride will continue south of 
the border.) 


Wade Morris Named 
Asst. Superintendent 


PPOINTMENT of Wade C. 
Morris, former assistant ter- 
minal superintendent at Los An- 
geles, to the posi- 
tion of assistant 
superintendent of 
our Los Angeles ; 
Division, effective : 
August 16, was 
announced by | 
Superintendent 4 
Paul D. Robin- 
son. 

This is a newly d 
created position which will give 
Los Angeles Division two assistant 
superintendencies. Arnold G, Bays 
continues as senior assistant super- 
intendent, 

Morris started with us as a 
freight brakeman at Bakersfield 20 
years ago. 

Promoted to the job of assistant 
terminal superintendent succeed- 
ing Morris is James M. Harwell. 
He has been assistant trainmaster 
at Taylor Yard since 1950. 
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LA Division Takes 
In Yuma Area Again 


UR former Yuma Division was 
consolidated with Los Angeles 
Division, August 16, restoring Los 
Angeles Division to the size it had 
prior to September 1, 1955, when 
Yuma Division was formed. 
(There had also been a Yuma Di- 
vision prior to 1892.) 
Superintendent P. D. Robinson 
has jurisdiction over the re-com- 
bined division, his territory ex- 
tending from Santa Barbara to 
Yuma, inclusive, and Los Angeles 
to Saugus, with the branches. 


Approximately 50,000 railway 
employes are assigned to the han- 
dling of United States mail at rail-~ 
way stations. 


N the night of June 15 I was 

a passenger in coach car 
944 from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles. I want to tell you I 
have never encountered a more 
thoughtful, courteous porter 
than the one who served the 
passengers in that car. 

He was solicitous of every- 
one’s needs and went “over and 
beyond the call of duty” in 
assisting a young sailor and his 
very young wife in getting their 
two babies taken care of. 

I learned that the porter's 
name is Henry Rawls, and I 
take pleasure in commending 
him to you, and I thank you for 
selecting such a man for the 
service. 


ioe 


Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Edwin H. Aiken 
Lynwood, California 
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Trains must continue to roll, aven when bridges are under construction, as Wayne S, Osborne 
{in cap and striped shirt) well knows by now. This is his second summer of training with us, 
supplementing his engineering studies at the University of California. Here ke is shown helping 
build the first pre-cast concrete bridge on an SP main line, across the main canal near Yuma. 


6s ODERNIZATION” is the 
key word in railroading. 

We of Southern Pacific, with our 
latest in equipment and methods, 
are turning to the colleges and 
universities along our lines to help 
us “modernize” our manpower. 

The program we {initiated in 
1948 io bring college engineoring 
students to work for us during 
their summer vacations—so they 
could build up their practical rail- 
road experience and have better 
chance for permanent jobs with us 
after graduation— goes hand in 
hand with our other programs 
(sce Bulletin for January, 1956, 
and later) of helping a number of 
our employes return to college to 
broaden their scholastic back- 
grounds. 

Our management has pointed 
out that education requires con- 
tinual renewal in these times of 
swift and revolutionary changes. 
Even the science learned in col- 
lege may become obsolete within 
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a few years in the continued rapid 
progress of sclence in our world. 
So we are all urged to continue 
our Jearning through reading, 
study and practice. 

Young college engineering stu- 
dents bring us fresh outlooks in 
the fields of electronics, mechani- 
eal, electrical, civil and, conceiv- 
ably, nuclear engineering. And 
these students in turn continue 
their “education” on our railroad, 
aequiring from us the knowledge 
of how theory is applied to actual 
railroad operations. 


Everyone Gains 
In This Program 


It’s a two-way program in 
which everyone gains. 

For example, the young college 
engineering students are seeing: 

How elecironically controlled 
switching yards use radar and 
automatic computers to guide 
freight cars quickly and carefully 
to the proper classification tracks; 
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How CTC helps more trains run 
over busiest parts of our railroad; 


How we have designed hydra- 
eushion underframes to protect 
fragile loads, such as glass, in box 
vars; 

How air conditioning and new 
materials and designs contribute to 
the safety and comfort of passen- 
gers in our speedy streamliners; 

How microwave prevents storms 
from causing breakdowns in a 
strategic part of our vast commu- 
nications system; 

How we live by the rule of 
“Safety First” in protecting our 
lines against floods, fires, slides 
and even earthquakes, by means 
of signal devices that stand guard 
day and night; 

How we lead, tie down and un- 
load piggyback vans; 

How we design and even build 
thousands of new type freight cars 
to fill the needs of our customers; 

How we tailor cur motive power 
to the length of trains and the 
grades and curves to be traveled, 
and how we are continually im- 
proving the grades and curves, and 
the track itself; 

How we are creating another 
wonder of the world in filling 
across 13 miles of the Great Salt 
Lake. 

And the young college men, 
marveling at our accomplishments, 
nevertheless challenge us with 
questions about what we are going 
to do in the future: 

Why not make our yards com- 
pletely automatic, feeding cars 
through them under guidance of 
punched cards like those used in 
our business machines? 

Because trains travel on rails 
that guide them as well as carry 
them, and because electrical con- 
trol circuits can be fed through 
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Paul H. Gilbert has been profiting from sum- 
mertie training on our scenic Shasta Division 
since 1955. A é* 2” man of varled talents, be 
sings second bass in the University of Gall- 
fornia Glee Club — recently seturned from 2 
tour of Japan—and is a sports interviewer on 
the UC Radio-TV Theatre, He's a member of 
two national engineering societies and the 
ROTC. His lifetime interest? Rallroading! 


these same rails or through the air 
by radio, the young men ask why 
cannot train operations be made 
more automatic? 

Why not nuclear power in loco- 
motives? 

How about longer welded rail, 
automatic track cleaning and weed 
elimination, automatic leading and 
unloading of freight, automatic 
speed contro! in switching? 

Many other questions they can, 
and may, ask, We are glad to be 
asked, because as was recently 
said by J. W. Corbett, our vice- 
president-system operations, we 
are always looking for better ways 
of doing our work, “We can never 
afford to be satisfied.” 

Typical of the young men with 
inquiring minds is Philip “Phil” 
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Philip Henry (Phil) Long, left, one of three 
collage engineering students in training on 
cur San Joaquin Division, discusses plans for 
diesel servicing facilities with Ronald (Ronny) 
Heim, rodman, at Bakersfield, California. 


Henry Long, working this summer 
on our San Joaquin Division. He 
has the demeanor of a railroad 
maintenance of way engineer, 
fundamentally calm and methodi- 
cal. These are qualities that are 
essential to the painstaking accu- 
racy needed. Tall and lean, he 
has been toughened by two years 
with the army in Korea and 
Hawaii. 

He is a senior in civil engineer- 
ing at the University of California, 
where he expects to receive his BS 
degree next January. Having 
joined us under the student train- 
ing program back in the summer 
of 1952, he has accumulated con~ 
siderable railroad experience—in~ 
terrupted by his two years in the 
army—and he is now working as 
field engineer for construction of 
diesel servicing facilities at Bak- 
ersfield and Fresno, 

He takes naturally to railroad- 
ing. His grandfather retired as 
superintendent of Sacramento 
Northern Railroad. His father, 
J. H. Long, is superintendent of 
our Rio Grande Division, 

Another is Wayne S. Osborne, 
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who has been working his second 
summer on LA Division after com- 
pleting his junior year at the Uni- 
versity of California. “The rail- 
road, mere than any other indus- 
try, allows a person to demonstrate 
his initiative,” he says. 

Im his work he has been called 
upon to use his knowledge of 
hydraulics, strength of materials, 
water supply, dynamics, statics, 
electricity, surveying, mechanics, 
chemistry, structure design, high- 
way engineering. One of his recent 
projects was in connection with 
erecting the first pre-cast mainline 
concrete bridge on the Southern 
Pacific, 

Other assignments included lay- 
ing out of spur tracks, investigat- 
ing industrial developments, re- 
pallasting main line, making lease 
surveys, and inspecting new proj- 
ects, 

He Started Early 


On the Tucson Division is 
Joseph E. Gervasio, who had a 
leaning toward a railroad career 
while stili attending North Phoe- 
nix High School. After entering 
the University of Arizona he 
joined a model railroad club there 
and took an active part for several 
years, 

His first job while in summer 
training with our railroad was to 
handle the transit, doing curve 
work on the Christmas Branch. 
Later he was a rodman and transit 
man with a field party working 
out of Yuma. 

One of the highlights to him was 
a rail motor car trip over several 
districts, climaxed by being in- 
vited to stay over night in Super- 
intendent Bays’ business car on 
line. “To me that was a real 
thrill,” he said, his face lighting 
up. “I had dreamed that some day 
I would do just such a thing. 
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“I am convinced that Southern 
Pacific offers the eareer I want.” 


Moving Up 


A graduate of our training pro- 
gram on Tucson Division is Burton 
A. “Burt” Struthers, now assistant 
division engineer. He first enrolled 
with us the summer of 1948, 
spending practically that entire 
summer as a rodman, and also 
doing some instrument work. 

In the summer between his 
sophomore and junior years he 
was assigned to office duties, and 
by the end of the next summer he 
had a good idea of many of the 
jobs in the Division engineering 
force, 

After graduation, he served in 
the Air Force, returning to us in 
1953, and a little more than three 
years later he was named assistant 
division engineer. 

“My studentship with S.P. was 
extremely interesting,” he de- 
clared. “In the railroad there is a 
much broader field in which te 
advance than is found in many 
other branches of engineering.” 


“Perfect Occupation” 


Among the newest of our 
trainees is Walker A. Settle of 
Stanford, who is working on our 
Coast Division this summer, 
mostly as a rodman. This includes 
chaining, running a transit, and 
mapping, in addition to holding the 
rod, Already he has decided that 
railroading is “the perfect ocoupa- 
tion for the serious engineer who 
loves the outdoors and likes to 
travel,” in preference to a job 
which restricts a man to a labora- 
tory or office. 

His advice to prospective rail- 
road engineers: “Bear down hard 
on mathematics, science and Eng- 
lish, and plan to obtain as much 
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Burton A. “Burt”? Struthers, assistant div 

engineer, Tucson Division, joined us as a 
summer irainee from the University of Arizona 
jn 1948. After graduation in 1951 he spent 
two years In the Air Force, then returned fo his 
chosen career as a railroad man with the SP. 


mechanical drawing or drafting 
experience as time and other 
studies will allow.” 

Walker, like most of our other 
technical students, says enthusias- 
tically that railroading is his 
career, 

We are glad to have such young 
men interested in the future of our 
company. 


Streamliners Offered 
For Local Passengers 


UR railroad asked for authority 
last month to discontinue two 
local trains operating daily in each 
direction between San Francisco 
and Sacramento —and to handle 
the local traffic on through stream- 
liners instead. We estimate we 
could save $300,000 a year. 

One of the local trains sold an 
average of only 12 tickets a run 
during June. Fall-off of the local 
traffic is laid to improved freeways 
for buses and private automobiles. 
Even mail once handled on the 
local trains now moves by truck. 
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The railroad yard at Eureka adjoins the yacht 
harbor, top view, where rail and sail meet, 
The fishing boats, mid-page, have long ago 
given up saifs for diesel engines. This viow 
shows one unloading boxes of iced fish at the 
Tom Lazio dock. Some of these boats are up 
to @0 feet tong and may be at sea a week or 
more. (nh summer, the fishermen sometimes 
take their families along, and even enjoy 
television far from the sight of land. 


NWP, Fishermen 
Work Together 


Me mornings of the year the 
railroad yards of our North- 
western Pacific at Eureka lie under 
a blanket of fog from the sea, 
tangy with the odors of fresh fish 
and salt. 

Here, where rail and water 
meet, fishermen and railroaders 
cooperate, gathering the harvest of 
the ocean and shipping it inland 
to consumers. 


A “Typical” Industry 

Although freight made up of 
forest products is the mainstay of 
NWP — and there are other freight 
items that exceed the value and 
volume of fish hauled — these facts 
do not lessen NWP’s interest in the 
large fishing industry on Humboldt 
Bay. It is as typically “NWP” as 
are the great redwood forests. 
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Where 
Rails 


Eureka is one of the major cen- 
ters of commercial fishing on the 
west coast, with more than 170 
fishing boats registered there and 
another 400 or so coming from 
other points in season, 

In 1955-56, the total fish land- 
ings in the Eureka region, includ- 
ing shell fish, came to almost 38 
million pounds, according to tabu~ 
jation by the Eureka Chamber of 
Commerce and the Humboldt 
County Board of Trade. This was 
an increase of 10 million pounds 
over the preceding year. 
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The fish are canned or are 
packed fresh in ice at plants along 
the Eureka waterfront, and are 
transported under refrigeration in 
trains of the Northwestern Pacific. 
There is little waste—the trim- 
mings being made into fertilizer 
or animal feeds at Eureka plants. 


fi It’s Year Around 

: Right now the tuna season is at 
its height, with the salmon season 
nearing its close and shrimps in 
season to October, followed by 
crab, Bottom fish, such as sole and 
cod, are caught in nets the year 
around. 

As the fishing boats move out 
across the bar, the wild water 
churning around them, the diesel 
locomotive whistles seem to blend 
with the foghorns in wishing them 
well. 


Nimble fingered girls and women bend and 
break open the shells of shrimp in the crab 
and shrimp room of the Tom Lazio Fish Com- 
pany at Eureka, top, and pop cut the meaty 
interiors; or, in the filet room, lower view, 
they slice flat soles flatter, with nary a bone 
in the meat that maves on foward your kitchen 
table, via trains of Northwestem Pacific. 


NWP Reported 
“In Fine Shape“ 


UR Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road was pronounced last 
month “in fine shape” to take care 
of expanding transportation needs 
of the growing Redwood Empire it 
serves between San Francisco and 
Humboldt bays. 

So said our president, D. J. Rus- 
sell, after he and other officials of 
SP and NWP made an inspection 
tour, 

New line improvements are un- 
der way, new mechanize@ mainte- 
nance equipment is in service, and 
new freight cars for use by NWP 
are coming off assembly lines, re- 
ported George L. Morrison, vice- 
president and general manager. 

Hf all the cars of forest products 
hauled by Northwestern Pacific 
last year could have been placed 
in a solid train, it would have been 
a train 690 miles long — long 
enough to have more than filled 
the entire main line of the rail- 
road, twice. Forest products make 
up more than two-thirds of the 
freight hauled by NWP. It is all 
one-way traffic, for which empty 
cars must be hauled into the area. 

At the outgoing end of the line 
the rail connection is with SP, 
owner of Northwestern Pacific. 

Second largest volume of freight 
carried on the NWP is made up ot 
products of mines (including sand, 
gravel, phosphate rock and the 
like), totaling last year to a train 
that would have been more than 
125 miles long. 

Of increasing importance in re- 
cent years is the traffic in manu- 
factured and miscellaneous items, 
as more and more industries locate 
alongside these busy rails. Dairies 
and farms also contribute to the 
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NWP freight load. The railroad 
also operates a streamlined pas- 
senger train three trips a week 
each way along the scenic route 
between San Rafael and Eurcka, 

Line improvements seen by the 
inspection party last month in- 
cluded the “daylighting” project to 
do away with Tunnel 26 at Spy 
Rock in the Hel River Canyon, 104 
miles south of Eureka. A bigger 
daylighting job— one doing away 
with the 664-foot Tunnel 33 at Eel 
Rock, 59 miles south of Eureka— 
was completed during the past 
year after considerable delays be- 
cause of the big floods of the win- 
ter of 1955-56. 

NWP also has laid 11 miles of 
new rail so far in 1957 and has a 
completely mechanized ballasting 
gang at work near Shively, using 
power-operated tie removers and 
inserters, spike pullers, and ballast 
tampers and jacks for raising the 
track while ballast work goes on. 


Legislators Asking 
Travel Tax Repeal 


‘EGISLATORS of fourteen states 
have asked Congress to repeal 
the transportation excise taxes im- 
posed during World War II--taxes 
which, as they have pointed out, 
penalize users of common-carrier 
transportation. 

Latest states to take this action 
are Delaware, Florida, Minnesota 
and South Carolina. Previously the 
legislators of California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Wlingis, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee and Washington had asked 
Congress to end wartime taxes. 

Some legislators have pointed 
out that the taxes discourage “See 
America First,” since they apply 
to travel within the United States 
but not to foreign travel. 
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Raymond £. Werdleigh proudly displays a 
lily which he has developed at a combination 
of three species. Pink, it probably is unique. 


Engineer Renowned 
As Lily Hybridizer 


S a result of his interest in gar- 
dening, fame as well as re- 
laxation has come to Engineer 
Raymond E, Wardleigh of Ogden, 
who pilots our San Francisco 
Overland across the Salt Lake Di- 
vision. 

He has become a nationally 
known hybridizer and grower of 
rare lilies gathered from many 
parts of the world—chiefly from 
Japan, China, India and Burma. 

Ten years ago, when he had just 
rounded out his first 30 years with 
SP, he joined the North American 
Lily Society as a charter member. 
Two years later, and again in 1954, 
he served as a judge at national 
meetings of the society in Virginia 
and in Washington. As “seed ex- 
change chairman” for 1950 
through 1952, he received seed 
from all over the world; cleaned, 
packaged and mailed it to mem- 
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bers in 13 countries. A director of 
the society for three years, he is 
now an honorary life member. 

“My garden has many things be- 
sides lilies,” he writes. “I have five 
mimosa trees, a scarlet hawthorn, 
golden chain tree and others,” and 
flowers “too numerous to men- 
tion.” He finds that gardening 
soothes the nerves, giving him 
steadier hands and keener eyes in 
the engine cab. 

How did he become a gardener? 
He explains he came from a family 
of gardeners and railroaders. A 
brother, Cecil E. Wardleigh, is a 
fireman on Salt Lake Division. 


Agent Merle M. Burns, Dinuba, 
and Section Foreman Manuel Hol- 
quin are mighty popular with the 
Boy Scouts. When the service rail- 
road at the Mount Whitney Coun- 
cil summer camp needed repairs, 
they spent a weekend repairing 
the track—ali 250 yards of it. 
Merle is commissioner of Boy 
Scouts in the Dinuba District. (A 
flat car pulled by a winch rides the 
track up a 50 per cent grade from 
the lake to the camp, hauling food 
and other supplies for the boys.) 


Jerry J. Willey, SP engineer, is 
chairman of the international 
western convention of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, 
scheduled September 25 to 28 in 
Long Beach. An estimated 1,500 
from 11 western states and Canada 
are expected. Among speakers— 
J. W. Corbett, our vice-president, 
and Guy S. Brown, international 
president of the brotherhood. 


David L. Spahr of our Central 
Travel Agency in Los Angeles won 
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WHILE GIVING AWAY retired locomotives, 
we have also acquired one —this Jack 
Collier model of our ¢. P. Huntington, 
whith had lived out its apparent life- 
time of service for the Children’s Play- 
ground af Oakland. Under direction of 
Superintendent Walter WHE of our M. of 
W. Shop, West Oakland, the little engine 
has been completely renewed and is 
ready to take part in community cele- 
brations and to accompany our SP Club 
Band in parades. Shopmen working on 
it are, foreground, William F. Murrey, 
behind him, Homer Thompson, and in the 
cab, Oscar Bickerton. 


fame in the Los Angeles Times last 
month. The paper published a let- 
ter written to the editor by Mrs. 
Ralph Harstine of Westmorland in 
which she complimented Dave for 
his outstanding courtesy and in- 
terest shown in arranging a trans- 
continental tour for her family, 
complete with all tours, hotel 
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reservations and other arrange- 
ments, “I am sure our travel dollar 
has gone much further than I 
could have managed,” she told the 
readers of the Times. 


Employes of Les Angeles General 
Shops were honored recently by 
the American Red Cross for their 
outstanding donation of 242 pints 
of blood in a two-day drive for the 
Southern Pacific Blood Bank, in 
comparison with a total 102 pints 
donated by eight other groups. A 
Red Cross “plaque of apprecia- 
tion” was accepted by Alex D. 
Centurioni, sheetmetal worker, on 
behalf of his fellow shopmen. 


| PENSIONERS | 


Mrs, Elia E. Swink, who retired 
as agent-telegrapher at Chemawa, 
Oregon, in 1946, after 31 years’ 
service, resides with her daughter 
in Portland, and although she has 
been confined to a wheel chair for 
the past two years by arthritis, she 
is still very much alive to all 


PETER C. PRICE, who retived as ticket 
clerk st Eugene in July, is shown behind 
the counter of his newly acquired store 
at Thurston, near Eugene. After 40 years 
with our company he got so used to 
selling to the public that he just had to 
continue dispensing his friendly service! 


FAST "RRB" MAIL TO EUROPE! When Bob 
Adams, left, conductor on our Western 
Division, announced early in July tha? he 
was going to tour European areas where 
he was stationed in World War Il, the 
yard forces at San Jose saw a good 
chance to send a letter to their retired 
former assistant general yardmaster, 
Lerey “Doc” Wells, now visiting his 
daughter and son-in-law in Germany. 
They all contributed to the letter, und 
Chief Clerk Pete Coscarelli delivered it 
to Bob. Twelve days later this picture 
was taken as Bob delivered the fast 
“Railroad Business” mail to “Doc” 


things railroad. She has long been 
correspondent for Unit 55 of the 
National Association of Retired 
and Veteran Railway Employes, 
and her contributions appear in 
almost every issue of the “Railway 
Dispatch” magazine. 


Walter Herring, retired Pacific 
Electric Railway fireman, plans to 
spend his “leisure” in continuing 
his work in the First Brethren 
Church and in helping the famed 
“Old-Fashioned Revival Hour,” 
international radio program with 
which he has been connected for 
more than 20 years. 


W. A. “BHP? Shelvock, who re- 
tired a year ago as chief yard clerk 
at San Jose, is mining a claim in 
the national forest near Yreka and 
is “too busy” even to go fishing. 
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The Hidden Persuaders 
-—-By Vance Packard 


Reviewed by Annemarie Lambert 


S the mind, our last frontier of 

privacy, being secretly invaded 
by the hucksters? The author, after 
considerable research, presents the 
interesting theory that the adver- 
tisers are using the findings of psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists to do 
just that. 


Although the book is not related 
to railroading, it does offer intrigu- 
ing ideas as to what makes us 
“¢ick” as human beings — particu- 
larly when we are spending money. 

Some of the facts presented have 
been challenged by psychologists 
as inaccurate, and the public rela- 
tions people point out that indi- 
rectly the book seems to question 
whether business should make any 
effort to find out what people want. 

However, even critics who de- 
scribe the book as a scare story, 
“hurriedly written for broad ap- 
peal,” admit that it makes lively 
reading, and that it is one of the 
“motivation” books now being 
widely discussed. (David McKay 
Co., Inc., 275 pp., $4.00.) 


Between Bookends 


Let’s Operate a Railroad, by 
L. E. Roxbury. A volume packed 
with railroad lore and information 
on railway operations, written by 
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a railroad enthusiast. Humorous 
anecdotes and sidelights are inter- 
spersed among how-it-is-done op- 
erational details. (High Iron Pub- 
lishers, Warwick, Virginia, 352 pp. 
$4.50.) 


Steam Locomotive, by Oswald 
Stevens Nock. The story of steam 
locomotives and men on the rail- 
ways of Great Britain—including 
highlights of the steam railway 
period, famous engines, great runs 
and the men who made them— 
with economic and political back- 
grounds. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 233 pp. $5.75.) 


Management for Growth, edited 
by Gayton E. Germane. Repro- 
duces addresses and discussions of 
the 1956 Transportation Manage- 
ment Program at the Stanford 
Graduate School of Business. 
(Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University, 126 pp.; 
charts. $4.75.) 


Talk That Gets Results, by K. C. 
Ingram, former assistant to the 
president of Southern Pacific in 
charge of public relations. Sched- 
uled for publication in September, 
1957. (McGraw - Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. $3.95) 


US Savings Bonds help to keep 
America strong. But theyll also 
strengthen your own economic defenses, 
and help maintain the future security of 
yourself and your family, 
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Home 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAIIAN and LOU RICHARDSON 


Nationally known writers and consultants on foods 


BveereoRe goes for foreign 
recipes. But you don’t need to 
go to Armenia to learn about 
Armenian Goulash. Mrs. Arline 
Driver, information clerk, Los An- 
geles, sends this one, which wins 
for her an autographed copy of 
“The New California Cookbook.” 


ARMENIAN GOULASH 


In a big skillet, brown % pound 
sausage. To it add 3 stalks celery, 
coarsely chopped; 1 large onion, 
chopped, and half a green pepper, 
chopped. 

Now prepare a package of onion 
soup, according to directions. Add 
this soupy deal to the sausage and 
vegetables. Put in a can of mush- 
rooms, a cup of rice, add a small 
package of almonds. Mix together 
and cook until rice is done--about 
haif an hour. Elegant when served 
with a tossed green salad. 


THIS IS GOOD TOO! 


While we are on that subject, 
have you heard about the new 
way of doing Swiss steak? 

What you do is get 144 pounds of 
boneless chuck or bottom round, or 
whatever you usually buy for Swiss 
steak, Have it eut an inch thick. 
Take a piece of wide, heavy alumi- 
num foil—about 6 inches longer than 
the meat. Lay foil on table, spread 
center with a tablespoon of butter, 
then sprinkle half a package of onion 
soup over it—dry. Lay the meat on 
this. 

Next, sprinkle on the rest of the 
soup mix, together with a cup or so 
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of sliced mushrooms (fresh, pre- 
ferred). Dot with another table- 
spoon of butter. Fold the foil over 
the meat to make a flat package; 
double-fold the edges and ends, so 
juice or steam won't escape. Put the 
whole deal in a shallow pan, and 
bake at 350° for 114 to 116 hours. 
Wonderful cating! 

So—that’s the recipe story of the 
month. Next month, a story of a 
fellow who really knows how to 
put on a barbecue. 


ARE you as sharp as your scis- 
sors? If you are, you know 
that when you buy scissors or 
shears, you should look for blades 
that are fitted with a steel screw, 
not a rivet. Try them out to make 
sure they are comfortable and well 
balanced. 

In using them, run your finger 
along the inside of each blade be- 
fore cutting the cloth. This re- 
moves Lint and dust, and the bit of 
oil from your skin seems to make 
the shears run smooth as silk. 

And to thread a needle more 
easily, pick up the spool of thread 
in one hand, the scissors or shears 
in the other. Cut off the length of 
thread at an angle. (Never bite or 
break thread.) The thread, having 
been cut on the bias, has a sharp, 
neat point that slides easily 
through the eye of the needle. 
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SP GREEN THUMBERS 


By Stella Perkins 
SP Garden Editor 


EPTEMBER’S flower is the 

aster. Asters are now putting 

up their bloom stalks. Water spar- 
ingly, and cultivate often. 

Early autumn is peony planting 
time. For each root, dig a hole 
two feet wide and 1% feet deep. 
Work a complete plant food into 
the soil to fill the hole. Place the 
root in so that the buds will be 
two inches below the ground level. 
They will not bloom if planted 
deeper, They need not be sepa- 
rated for 15 years. 

Oriental poppies can be divided 
and replanted. If the roots break, 
plant the pieces. They will grow. 

Divide and replant phiox. It 
likes to be moved. 

Fall asters and hardy chrysan- 
themums may be moved any time, 
even in bloom. They brighten up 
a scraggly border. 

Stake chrysanthemums, water 
well and fertilize with barnyard 
fertilizer. Divide iris. Do not 


DIVIDING 
RIS 


plant deeply, but just cover the 
rhizomes well. 

On the West Coast, Dutch iris 
can be planted, Separate the Japa- 
nese iris. 

Keep dahlias well watered and 
give them fish emulsion fertilizer 
every two weeks. Keep flowers 
picked regularly and they will 
bloom well into the late fall. 

Bulbs and lilies should be plant- 
ed in a layer of sand, Leaving an 
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air pocket causes rot. Do not dig, 
cut back or replant until leaves are 
brown. 


Air pocket, left, 
will cause rot. 


Those who have had their 
Christmas cactus outside for the 
summer should bring it in. Water 
once a week with a weak solution 
of barnyard fertilizer, until buds 
form, After that, water sparingly. 

Tuberous begonias and fuchias 
like a soft mist in hot weather. 

Late summer and fall bicoming 
shrubs are pruned in the fall. 
Renew old li- 
lacs by cutting 
one or two of 
the old trunks 
at ground level. 
If new wood is 
Wrong Right to0 abundant, 

PRUNING SHRUBS thin out. 

Evergreen trees and shrubs may 
be transplanted now. 

Sow hardy annuals such as cos 
mos, calendulas, cornfiowers, 
marigolds, snapdragons, petunias, 
larkspurs, Shirley poppies. Cover 
seed bed with a two-inch mulch of 
grass clippings. 

Fruit trees need plenty of mois~ 
ture after the fruit has been gath- 
ered. Irrigate well so they can 
form fruit and leaf buds. 


Nip back the ends of each run- 
ner on your wisteria. You will 
have more blooms and not so 
much rampant growth. 

Roses should have a foliar feed~- 
ing to keep leaves green. Apply a 
soluble fertilizer every two weeks 
with a hose spray. 

In the Southwest, subtropical 
trees and shrubs should be moved 
now. Keep wet until established. 
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Bob Davis, old-time “lightning slinger,"" gives 
his telegraph key a final click as he begins 
retirement. 


—Photo courtesy Antelope Valley Press 


Telegrapher Retires 


T ELEPHONES have replaced 
. the clicking telegraph in all but 
24 of our more than 600 Pacific 
Lines agencies, but the days of the 
vanishing “lightning slingers’—as 
telegraphers were called—will live 
Jong in the memories of thousands 
of railroaders. 

Among the few remaining old- 
time experts of the key and 
sounder (although he has been 
using the telephone in recent 
years)—-is Robert L. (Bob) Davis, 
who joined us as a telegrapher at 
Bakersfield in 1913 and retired last 
month after 32 years as agent at 
Palmdale. 

In the years since World War 
II, alone, he has trained 22 young 
men who will carry on his work— 
by telephone. Among them are 
D. W. Hynie, agent at Fresno; Jim 
Dunn, agent at Lancaster, and 
K. L. Gallion, assistant chief dis- 
patcher, Bakersfield, 
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Bob heartily recommends rail- 
roading to young people. “It’s a 
challenging job—one that’s never 
dull,” he says. 

He likes to think that the South- 
ern Pacific service he represented 
has been an important factor in 
the growth of Palmdale, whose 
population climbed from 600 to 
about 13,000 while he was agent. 
Like many railroaders, he has been 
active in civie affairs since the 
beginning. In 1927 he organized 
the Palmdale Kiwanis Club and 
served as its first treasurer. 

Still spry at 65, he plans a trip 
next summer to his native state of 
North Carolina. 


The telegraph instruments he 
loved will still be clicking, in di- 
minished numbers, for years. We 
still need them at agencies along 
the Mexican border, for example, 
for communication with Mexican 
lines, and there are a few remote 
points on our own lines where it 
would be uneconomical to install 
telephones. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement _ 


COAST DIVISION: Frederick Adams, 
train dispatcher; Alfio Caracciole, coach 
cleaner; Michael Cunningham, clerk; 
Mable Farr, clerk; Julius Furger, ma- 
chinist helper; Nicasio Gomez, boiler- 
maker; Lewis Indig, car inspector; Law- 
rence Leitner, carman; Alfred Lucac- 
chini, asst. general foreman; Andrew 
Moetsch, crossing watchman; Francis 
Mulligan, brakeman; John Murphy, 
machinist; Dan Pawley, car inspector: 
Leon Pedro, station cleaner; Samuel 
Petropulos, carman; Frank Sullivan, 
conductor; John Zachar, engine inspec- 
tor. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: William 
Evans, electrician helper; Fred Fisher, 
conductor; George Hanna, switchman; 
Joseph Leyh, water service mechanic; 
Leonard Rapp, baggage clerk; Domen- 
ico Teodo, boilermaker. 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Henry Moreno, 
SP Bulletin 


THIS GAL with the delightful smile is 
Evelyn Coleman, head clerk claims, Mail 
Baggage ond Express Yraffic, San Fran« 
cisco, who retired last month after spend- 
ing nearly 50 interesting years with our 
company. Her many friends honored her 
at a farewell party on the eve of her 
retirement. We wish ker much happiness. 


Passenger carman; Pablo Gonzalez, ma- 
chinist helper; James Laird, sheet metal 
worker; Robert Long, electrician. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Harry Behring- 
er, yardmaster; Reuben Chamberlain, 
brakeman; Alph Clancy, engineer; L. 
V. Clark, boilermaker helper; Ralph 
Dean, agent; William Donaldson, engi- 
neer; Osear Jincks, section foreman; 


Arthur McGhehey, engineer; Hurshell 
McIntyre, engineer; Abraham Miller, 
machinist helper; Fred Scanlon, engi- 
neer; Earl Tobey, freight carman, 


IO GRANDE DIVISION: Arnulfo Alva- 
rado, carpenter; Jose Amador, section 
laborer; Liberato Barron, freight car- 
man: Amado Gutierrez, car inspector: 
Roger Holloway, section foreman; Ruby 
Lewis, calculator operator; Russell New, 
conductor: Esteban Prado, machinist: 
Jose Rodriguez, machinist helper; Mor- 
ris Smith, boilermaker. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Gscar Ander- 
son, drawbridge watchman; James 
Belote, engineer; Oren Bitner, machin- 
ist helper; Aniceto Garela, asst. sec. 
foreman; Carl Gobel, lead car inspec- 
tor; Herbert Lee, carpenter; Jose Lin- 
ares, boilermaker helper; James Me~ 
Carty, fireman; Fred Messerer, con- 
ductor. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Alfred Alford, 
freight carman; Anton Bier, freight car- 
man; Harry Ernest, carpenter; Manuel 
Ferreira, freight carman; Benito Telles, 
piper helper. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: August Benas- 
sini, machinist; Stanley Bohon, con- 
ductor; Walter Call, brakeman; Harry 
Parker, brakeman; William Toombs, 
freight clerk; Carl’ Whaley, stationary 
engineer. 

S4N JOAQUIN DIVISION: Allan Futch, 
conductor; Jose Gonzales, carman help~ 
er; Morton McLeod, conductor; Austin 
Myers, conductor; Charles Underwood, 
crew dispatcher. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Anna Bond, clerk. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Lillie Clark, steno- 
clerk; James Doten, carman; Peter 


CONGRATULATIONS to Orvel Compton (left), chief cierk, Los Angeles terminal super- 
intendent‘s office, who retired after 48 years; Tom Van Drimmelen, section stockman, 
Ogden Stores Department, whose career with SP spanned 44 years before his retire- 
ment this month; and Lester Terry, Ogden machinist, who retired after 41 years of 
service. A civic leader, Lester served as mayor of the City of Sunset for three terms. 


LAYING ASIDE his tools of the trade for 
the last time recently to retire after 45 
years of accident-free service was Harold 
Taylor, boilermaker welder, Salt Lake 
Division. He foresees happy years ahead. 


Kliever, supplyman; Ralph Vega, car- 
man helper; William Woodmansee, en- 
gineer; Bartolo Zazueta, track laborer. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Antonio Azevedo, 
crossing watchman; Ben Barnes, cat 
cleaner; John Cooper, engineer; Robert 
DeLamater, engineer: Michael Finne- 
gan, stower; Frank Garcia, boilermaker 
helper; Adolph Glavanich, condueto: 
Walter Goulden, crossing watchman; 
Laurence Harris, carman; Wiliam Hen- 
nessy, engineer; Ira Jillson, drawbridge 
tender; Elwin Kirk, conductor; Wil- 
liam Mast, switchman; Carl Nickerson, 
coach cleaner; James Peterson, assist- 
ant signal supervisor: Frederick Pope, 
roadmaster; Lyle Taylor, brakema 
Hazel White, comptometer operato: 
Thomas Ziegenfuss, clerk. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Victor Westerberg, 
chfr. and auto supvsr.; Myron Sparks, 
ticket clerk; Robert Nicholls, yard- 
master; Fepe Hernandez, track labor- 
er; Herman Siville, John Batterton, 
Worley Garrett, George Lacey, Romain 
Clotiaux, all trainmen. 


DINING CAR DEPT.: Byron Holder, 
waiter; Willie Pugh, 3rd cook; Byron 
Holder, waiter; Edward Mitchell, stew- 
ard, Hobart Pollard, lounge car attend- 
ant. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: William 
Carr, section foreman; Thomas Charles, 
freight carman; Clarence Poole, engi- 
neer. 
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MISCELLANEGUS: Lois Mae Drivon, 
clerk, Auditor of Freight Accounts, 
General Office; Edward Teubner, claims 
checker, Freight Traffic, General Office; 
Delio Bowen, stockman’s assistan 
Asuncion Riberz, switch tie and lum- 
ber handler, both West Oakland Stores. 


MOVING UP! 


Transfers and Promotions 
tn Our SP Family 


ENGINEERING: John McCauley, to di- 
vision engineer, with headquarters in 
Bakersfield, vice James Sinclair, trans- 
ferred to principal assistant division 
engineer, with headquarters in Los An- 
geles, vice Russell Frame, to senior as- 
sistant division engineer, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. 


PACIFIC MOTOR TRUCKING: R. D. 
Bernardi, to newly-created position of 
traffic representative, with headquarters 
at Seattle; J. 5. Flanagan, to traffic rep- 
resentative, with headquarters in Med- 
ford, Oregon. 


OPERATING: C. C. Mikkelson, to gen- 
eral yardmasier, with headquarters in 
Eugene; J. D. Brown, to chief train 
dispatcher, with headquarters in 
Eugene; il. H. Mayberry, to chief train 
dispatcher, with headquarters in Port- 
Jand; g. M. Harwell, to assistant ter- 
minal superintendent, headquarters at 
Los Angeles; J. D. Brown, to chief train 
dispatcher, with headquarters in Eu- 
gene. 


TRANSPORTATION: F. M. Zamarelli, to 
freight car service agent; M. A. Tyn- 
dali, to assistant car service agent- 
freight; both with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 


49 YEARS of SP 
service ended for 
Vernon “Vinegar” 
Fields, chief 
patcher, Eugene, 
when he retired 
August 10. He was 
feted at a fare- 
well party. 
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BEST WISHES to (ler) Thomes Murphy, platform supervisor, Oakland Pier, who re- 
tired after 42 years’ service: Charles Reinhardt, engineer, Los Angeles Division, who 
railroaded 44 years before his retirement; O. J. Rab 


, conductor, Sacramento 


Division, who worked for our company 53 years before ke retired; and Jack Grimaud, 
freight inspector for Pacific Electric Railway, who retired after 46 years’ service. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: George Foster, 
brakeman; Alfred Selvage, engincer; 
7 Frank Neumann, pipe fitter. Pensioners: 
Charles Barlas, clerk-trucker; Berry- 
man Bryant, yardmaster: John Catania, 
crossing flagman; Florentino Gonzales, 
tender truckman helper; William Kern, 
switchman; Joseph Oretger, carman. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Gaetano Dituri, 
carman; Samuel Jefferies, yardmaster. 
i Pensioners: George Ahlers, general 
i foreman; Michael Fulks, telegrapher- 

elerk; John Harbor, general B&B fore- 
man; Michael Hurley, switchman; Al- 
bert Libbey, brakeman; Nicholas Min- 


JOINING the ranks of the gainfully un- 
employed were 4. L. Simpson, Sr. (loft), 
conductor, Western Division, who re- 
tired after 45 years, and N. Z. Grenelle, 
assistant terminal agent, Oskland, whe 
called it a day after nearly 40 years 
with our company. 
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itzky, upholsterer; Guy Pumphrey, 
asst. chief dispatcher; John Souza, cap- 
tain—Ferries; Simon Velasquez, locker 
room attendant. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Zenras Can- 
irell, machinist. Pensioners: James 
Blevins, carpenter; Edward Bofinger, 
brakeman: Richard Klemm, clerk-ware- 
houseman; George Kneedler, engine 
watchman; John McBride, B&B car- 
penter; Clyde McChing, engineer: Mel- 
vin Starnes, section laborer. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Hugh Stub- 
biefield, machinist; Edward Wolfe, 
clerk; James Hickey, conductor; Martin 
Hardin, clerk. Pensioners: William 
Pecharis, section foreman; Eugene 
Schneckenberger, engineer; Lemuel 
Yancy, conductor. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Bernard De- 
levolt, assistant engineer. Pensioners: 
Ben Carano, janitor; Martin Compton, 
telegrapher: William Preble, signalman; 
Hugh Sheridan, boilermaker; Arthur 
Tomlin, agent-telegrapher. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Robert Gar- 
vin, yard laborer; Clarence Parker, 
roundhouseman; Frank Wolfel, engi- 
neer. Pensioners: Francis Harrigan, en- 
gineer; John Herman, engineer; Arthur 
Jones, brakeman; Maggie Kerby, ma- 
tron; Lorenzo Scatena, section fore- 
man; Frank Wolfel, engineer. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION Robert 
Louden, section laborer. Pensioners: 
Hugh Archer, brakeman; William Ba- 
con, chair car porter; Edward Brunner, 
agent; Richard Hankins, carpenter: 
Lars Hansen, car builder; Simon Sand- 
strom, brakeman; Harry Whitehead, 
switchman, 


RIQ GRANDE DIVISION: Roy Hyder, 
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TWO YEARS MORE than half a century 
did Engineer George Joseph Dreishach, 
Western Division, serve our company be+ 
fore his retirement on July 31. He joined 
SP as on engine wiper in 1905 and after 
serving as a fireman was promoted to 
engineer in 1917. He now plans to fish 
and collect stamps in his retirement. 


engineer. Pensioners: John Johnson, 
supervisor of automotive and work 
equipment; John Miller, roundhouse 
foreman. 


TUCSON DIFISION: Pensioners: Theo- 
dore Andrus, switchman; John Hutch- 
inson, water service repairman; John 
Linehan, engineer; Jose Sabala, section 
foreman; Ruperto Vasquez, section 
foreman. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioner: Frank 
Shimmin, engincer. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Pensioners: 
John Bristow, machinist; Louis Giovan- 
noni, boilermaker. 


SACRAMENTO STORES: Pensioners: 
Louis Cattell, asst, section stockman; 
John Edlund, scrap sorter. 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Pensioners: 
Giuseppe Antonacci, machinist helper; 
Joseph Unterleiter, tinsmith. 


CENERAL OFFICE: John Worner, ticket 
agent; D’Arcy Porter, contract agent; 
Zelda Heer, clerk, Accounting Depart- 
ment, Pensioners: Fred Slater, chief 
clerk to VP-operating & general man- 
ager; Tandy Van Zandt, chief drafts- 
man: Robert Booker, general airbrake 
inspector and general road foreman of 
engines; Ernest Kenyon, clerk, Ac- 
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counting Dept; Oscar Kirkpatrick, 
clerk, Accounting Department. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Pensioners: 
Jesse’ Hamby, relief section foreman; 
Thomas Whaley, engineer. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Pensioners: Arthur 
Hoyt, delivery foreman, Los Angeles 
Stores; Bessie Underwood, surgery 
supervisor, General Hospital. 


BEST WISHES! 
Engagements, Marriages 


Married: William Baty, machinist ap- 
prentice, Los Angeles Shops, to Sharon 
Stumpe; Sharon Wirt, messenger, San 
Joaquin Div., to Gearold Patterson: 
Dorothy Nicholas, pay roll clerk, MP&C 
Dept., San Francisco, to BE. Ray Miller; 
James Frazier to Laverne Lawson, both 
clerks on the Portland Div.; Bob Gil- 
bertz, stockman's assistant, Stores Dept., 
Brooklyn, to Joan Twitchell; Fred 
Drake, store attendant, Stores Dept., 
Brooklyn, to Anna O'Bryan; Claude 
Meron, claims adjuster, Salt Lake Di- 
vision, to Dorothy La Vetta Alsup; 
Ralph Somerville, yardmaster, Stock- 
ton, to Sonia Healy. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons te: Robert Faddis, machinist 
apprentice, Salt Lake Div.; Dolores 
Weber, clerk, Passenger Accounts, Gen- 


LAZY DAYS ahead now for Theodore 
Wurm (left), assistant chief clerk of Mis- 
cellaneous Bureay in the Freight Accounts 
Office, San Francisco, who rotired August 
31 after more than 44 years’ service, and 
fred Swierski, general yardmaster at 
Eugene Yard, who retired after following 
a railroad career that began in 1906. 
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HAPPY RETIREMENT VEARS are wished for (I-r) Charles Reed, engine inspector, Salt 
Lake Division, who had 42 years with SP; Peter Price, head ticket clerk, Eugene, who 
served 40 years; and Conductor E. G. Michelsen of the Western Division who applied 
for his pension after 44 years’ service. They have friends all over our railroad. 


eral Office; Albert McDougall, machin- Daughters to: Jack Reed, cler 
ist, Bayshore Shops; Walter Griffis, Kathryn Dean, clerk, both Portland D: 
clerk, Portland Div.; Alvin Leopas, en- vision; Anthony Mistretti, carman, Bay- 
gineer, San Joaquin Division: Sargent shore Shops; Libby Kaup, Typing Bu- 
Littlehale, Executive Dept. PFE. reau, PFE. 
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Southern Pacific Honors 
Our Old Timers 
ON THE VETERANS’ HONOR ROLL 


Mc 


RETIRING after a combined 180 years! -SP service were (ler) Frank Kirtiand, Glendgle 
agent, who had 48 years; John Munsee, engineer, Salt Lake Division, who railroaded 
52 years; Howard “Blackie” Burton, trainmaster's clerk, Portland Division, who had 
40 years; and Alfred Gilbert, assistent chief claims clerk for the Pacific Electric, who 
ealled it a day after 40 years with our company and 50 es a railroader. 


NEW MEMBERS of the pipe ond stipper club are these gentlemen of the Portland 
Division who retired recently. They are (J-r) Lonnie Baltimore, engineer, who served 
47 years; Earl Burch, clerk ut Satem yard, 45 years; and Frank Bartlett, assistont 
engineer class A, whose raitroading career. spanned more than 40 years. 


